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PUBLIC EDUCATION — PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY G. HARPER, M. A. 


The advent of a new year is usually considered and felt to be a 
proper period for retrospection — individual as well as social. To the 
individual arrived at the ripe years of reflection it ever comes, fraught 
with important issues, and, when rightly used, it leads to profitable 
self-examination. Such a time naturally begets a desire to -look 
within, and suggests serious questionings which every one must answer 
for himself. Where do I stand, and whither am I tending? Does 
each successive year find me better or worse, spiritually, than I was 
the preceding ? Have I used the talents committed to me, whether 
one or more, to the best advantage ? Am I pursuing objects and liv- 
ing a life worthy of a man to aspire after? Am I living for myself 
alone, and pursuing selfish objects exclusively; or have I yet arrived 
at the charity of the gospel which leads us to seek for and to find our 
truest happiness in the reflected happiness of others? Am I found 
cherishing the Christian virtues and graces of reverence, love, humil- 
ity, self-denial, ane such like; or do I still belong to the crowd who 
worship the golden calf, or to the heartless and self-seeking company 
of men of the world who, from the sheer lust of dominancy over 
others, are constantly aiming at wealth and position to gratify their 
unholy ambition ? ey 

At such an auspicious period, when the bright luminary of day, on 
whose cheering beams our lives and comforts so much depend, has 
now receded farthest from the star of our pole; and, as if weary with 
his ceaseless journeyings, describes his smallest arc in our northern 
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midday sky, we find that the life of the dying year is fast ebbing away, 
and with it another grand division of time has passed over our heads, 
and left us still more largely debtors to our opportunities. Aad by 
this decay of nature we are reminded also of our own latter end; 
and at the same time, by the rejuvenescence of the year apparently 
departed, are we furnished with an ever-recurring symbol of the 
renewal of our lives, and of their restoration to the bloom of immortal 
youth after decay and dissolution have passed upon our mortal bodies. 

But, so much accustomed have we become to the varying position 
of our planet at the different seasons of the year, that not unfrequently 
the most sublime changes occur without our special notice, and even 
then the new year is hardly welcomed as it ought to be. Yet to the 
first observer of this sublime phenomenon, to whom, at the close of 
the year, the gradual decadence of the sun in the heavens must have 
brought feelings of terror and alarm lest he should sink out of sight 
forever and leave naught but the blackness of darkness behind, his 
constantly widening circle, as he began his race anew, must have been 
hailed with unmingled joy and gratitude to the allwise ruler of the 
world, who has appointed to the earth, as well as to the sea, their 
bounds, and has said to each, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther.” But with us, who are, truly, “the ancients,” living, as we do, 
at a remote period from the youth of the world, such phenomena have 
become so familiar that we seldom think of casting our admiring eyes 
upward to behold the exceeding beauty and harmony which reigns 
amid all the manifold works of God, as displayed in the wonders of 
the cosmos. 

The present seems to be a fitting time, also, for us who have been 
orare teachers for reviewing the progress that has been made in the 
broad field of public education. Of late years, more especially, this 
progress has everywhere been highly encouraging. We find, after all, 
that the “world moves” and that the primer and spelling-book are 
among the principal levers which sustain the motion. In the yearly 
and half yearly reports sent forth by every state and city throughout 
the length and breadth of this great and mighty nation, we have the 
“Acts of the Apostles” of public education, and the valuable informa- 
tion thus diffused is given condensed and crystallized in the admirable 
yearly report by the Commissioner of Public Instruction at Washing- 
ton. The results to be expected from such a comparison of views and 
unity of action, among the leading educators of the land, it is impos- 
sible to overestimate. Their labors are the hope of the age and of 
humanity. From admiration of our system, the ambitious youth of 
China and Japan are daily seeking our shores, with the view of trans- 
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planting in their own land some of the precious seed which has pro- 
duced such excellent fruits in ours. 

Nor can it be denied that the educational interest is paramount to 
every other, because the issues at stake involve not only the contin- 
ued progress and prosperity of the country, but its very existence. 
In this opinion the most thoughtful and far-seeing Americans are 
unanimously agreed. In other countries we see the disastrous results 
to the manhood of man of seeking only to make good subjects instead 
of independent citizens. In such countries do we behold the painful 
spectacle of the Darwinian struggle for existence going on, until two 
distinct classes arise, a rich and a poor class, and inferior and a supe- 
rior, an ignorant and an enlightened class. Here alone according to 
our theory, is it acknowledged that the true fountain of sovereignty 
springs from the bosom of the people, although like all other human 
arrangemements our profession and our practice do not always exactly 
agree. Still it is a great advance upon hero-worship and the divine 
right of kings; although it is equally evident that the integrity of 
republican institutions can only be maintained by the universal diffu- 
sion of sound knowledge among the people, which is impossible with- 
out a free school system. 

People who are tolerably well informed need scarcely be told that 
public education is but an affair of yesterday — quite a “ modern in- 
stitution,” and even yet it is but in its infancy. And by way of a 
contrast between its past and present condition, it may not be unprof- 
itable to submit our individual experience, which although in itself of 
small consequence, will carry us back some thirty odd years com- 
mencing in “the land of cakes” where I was first introduced to the 
primer and made my earliest acquaintance with the speiling-book. 

_ My first preceptress was an old widow lady, about seventy years of 
age, who kept a small “ primary” in her own hired house situated in 
an obscure street in one of the towns in the northern part of the 
island. In another street, not far distant, was another elementary 
school of a similar character, kept by an old peninsular veteran, a very 
old man, blind of an eye and with but one leg, the other having been 
left on the bloody field of Talaviva, in Spain. He enjoyed a small 
pension the most of which was spent on strong drink. My old lady 
was not much of a scholar, but she did not need high qualifications, 
her most advanced class in which she took especial pride only “ pro- 
fessing ” the New Testament. But her reputation rested chiefly upon 
her being mighty in the alphabet, and teaching the children “good 
manners.” He was was, indeed, a dull scholar of whom she could not 
make a tolerable reader of the gospels or acts, provided the old lady 
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had him long enough under her tuition. She practiced in her school a 
system of rewards and punishments, the former consisting of sugar 
cane, etc., (of which she seemed always to have a large supply on 
hand) and the latter of confinement for half an hour at a time or so, 
in the little dark cellar where she kept her coal and other fuel. For 
gross inattention to lessons, she was wont to decorate the head of the 
offender with a veritable fool’s-cap made of paper with curious devices 
pasted upon the outside of it. To us little fellows, the ceremony of 
putting it on, while the offender stood upon the table, was solemn and 
imposing; and then would follow a dread silence, during which “ the 
boldest held his breath,” and a conning of lessons after such an event 
that produced a highly salutary effect upon the school. In her line 
of business, this old lady might well have been called “the girl of the 
period,” for there were many like her who then taught school, and in 
her own neighborhood she was universally admired for her skill and 
success. ; 
My next instructor was an old man in the same town, who for many 
years enjoyed the reputation of being an excellent disciplinarian and 
successful teacher —a reputation which was acknowledged for a mile 
at least around the spot where he taught his: little school. In many 
respects he was no unapt representative of the village schoolmaster, 
so happily described by Goldsmith in his “ Deserted Village.” Well 
do I remember the day on which, in company with several older 
urchins, I joined that never-to-be-forgotten institution of learning. 
As we drew near a confused noise of many childrens’ voices, above 
which arose, loud and clear, the deep and awe-inspiring tones of the 
“ venius loci,” greeted the ear, and almost induced me to take to my 
heels and run back home. But on the assurance of my companions 
that “ Black Peter,” as he was called, would not spank me at least 
the first day, I took courage and went in with the crowd. We hap- 
pened to be date that day, and while the others had to stand up and 
receive their pandies for tardiness, I was motioned to a seat. As I 
sat down, I inwardly regretted that, in an evil hour I had left the old 
lady’s school and foolishly ventured into the lion’s den. The noise 
and apparent uproar was quite deafening. The system pursued in 
this school seemed to be the monitorial, the bigger or more advanced 
pupils instructing the smaller ones. To one unused to such noise it 
was quite bewildering, although after a while one thought nothing of 
it. I soon became monitor, and spent the half of each day with a 
long wooden pointer in my hand and a cardboard on the wall in front 
containing words of one syllable, while a crowd of unwashed boys, a 
year or two younger than myself, formed the members of my class. 
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At his elevated desk, for the greater part of the day, sat “the 
maister,” surveying, with the eye of a general on a review-day, the 
lively throng before him, and issuing, from time to time, his emphatic 
commands. Only now and then, when his legs got stiff, would he 
slowly raise himself and descend from his elevated seat to stretch his 
fat knees. Then we all wished him back, for Black Peter’s keen eye 
took in everything at a glance, and there was no fooling of him. If 
he found a boy inattentive but for a moment or looking round, he 
would pounce upon him in an instant and give his ear such a lively 
pinch as was not likely to be forgotten at least that day. On the wall 
beside him, usually hung, for show, the dreaded tawse, of which he 
generally carried a duplicate in his pocket. This, which embraced all 
his apparatus for teaching, consisted of a leather strap about two and 
a half feet long by. two or three inches wide, with four or five wicked- 
looking fingers cut at the ends to make it sting better. Whena 
scholar who happened to be tolerably near his desk was found misbe- 
having, the master would roll his strap up in the form of a ball, and 
throw it at the offender who would have to pick it up and then creep 
up unwillingly to the tribunal of justice to receive his deserts. The 
precision with which the strap was thrown by the practiced hand of 
Black Peter was rather astonishing. 

This teacher was a man of mark, and one long to be remembered 
by his scholars —a representative man, as Emerson would call him, of 
time, before Normal Schools existed or Teachers’ Institutes were 
heard of. In fact he was a complete epitome of the whole art of 
teaching in one volume, adapted to the time and circumstances in 
which he lived. Physically at least, he was a man of presence — of 
no great puependicular altitude, but of wondrous circumference of 
body —in eastern phrase, there was a good “Sabbath day’s journey” 
round him. His school, which was monitorial and simultaneous in its 
method, was a “noisy progressive” and no mistake; and like the 
stormy petrel he seemed to delight in the element of noise. I re- 
member one day the circumstance of a new scholar coming to join us 
accompanied by his father. The school was at the time in a pretty 
lively state of activity, and the stranger began to stare around him 
with a bewildered look, when the bland and smiling teacher compla- 
cently observed in his ear: ‘You see, my good friend, we are no 
just in trim yet, but if you'll bide a wee, I’ll warrant you'll hear a 
sough! ” 

I will give another specimen of old-style and old-world teachers. 
I remember when I was a child some six or seven years old being fre- 
quently patted on the head and receiving a blessing from a very rev- 
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erend looking old man, a minister of the gospel in the neighborhood 
where I lived. All the children loved him, and when they saw him 
afar off ran, with heads uncovered, to receive his benediction of “all 
good, boys.” It was said that when twenty he did not know his let- 
ters. He was by birth an Irishman, a man of great size and stature, 
and was endowed by nature with a superior mind. Working for 
years as a day laborer, after a while he made enough money to rent a 
little store consisting of two small rooms, where he sold oatmeal and 
flour. Very fond of books and study, he soon became scholar enough 
to think of starting a school in connection with his store, his business 
work occupying half his time; and so he put over the store a sign 
painted by his own hand, “ Provisions sold and school taught, by 
James Kyd.” And in a year or two such was his success at school 
teaching that he concluded to go out of the provision business and 
devote all his time to the instruction of the young. Then he took 
down the old sign-board, and pvt up a new one, “ Kyd’s English 
Academy.” Time passed on and the Academy flourished amazingly, 
and an assistant was hired as usher. The second sign was now found 
to be scarcely comprehensive enough for the branches taught, and it 
also was condemned and taken down, while in its place appeared one 
more appropriate as a frontispiece to the ever prosperous and growing 
institution which it so fittingly advertised to all beholders, ‘¢ Professor 
Kyd’s English and Mathematical Academy.” In after years this as- 
piring pedagogue became a famous divine and a professor of Hebrew 
in a College. He was likewise a distinguished religious controver- 
sialist; and once when debating with a Roman Catholic priest, the 
latter happened to say that he couldn’t see the weight of the Doctor’s 
argument; the latter, taking up a big pulpit bible, which lay open 
before him, and hurling the ponderous volume at the priest’s head, 
thundered out —“ thou blind leader of the blind, if you don’t see its 
orce ‘I’ll make you feed it!” 

It is interesting to tracethe progress of public education in this 
and other countries. Hereinthe United States about eighty years 
ago, it was about as backward as it was in the old country. About 
the time referred to, it seems to have been at a very low ebb for the 
schools were taught only a few months in the year, and were seldom 
attended by any others but small scholars. The school houses were 
small and uncomfortable, and the teachers, for the most part, were 
needy, and often drunken good for nothing adventurers from the old 
world. When a man was fit for nothing else, be became a teacher, 
which, in most places, was counted anything but a manly employ- 
ment. 
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But to the credit of this country it must be admitted, that, from the 
first settlement by the noble freedom-loving band of pilgrims, this 
vitally important interest was never for a moment lost sight of. To 
their honor be it said, that neither the frequent and bloody struggles 
with the Indians, nor the incessant labor and hardship encountered 
in wresting a meager subsistance from the stubborn soil of a new 
country, nor the jarring and opposition of parties secular and religious, 
nor the growing distinction of rich and poor, nor all of these com- 
bined, were ever able fora moment to cast into the shade the para- 
mount duties which society owed to the rising generation, or to leave 
unprovided for the education of the young. The little log shanty and 
the small meeting house beside it were ever the strength and glory of 
the nation. They were the two strong pillars that have hitherto sup- 
ported, as on adamantine rocks, the solid yet ever growing social fab- 
ric until at the present day, the grand and imposing structure built 
thereon has drawn the admiring gaze of the whole civilized world. 
And so long as these occupy their normal position in the community 
will this great country continue to advance to still higher and nobler 
achievements until the remotes nations shail feel its benign influence 
and be led to imitate its wise example in providing for the most 
thorough education of its people. 

To come down to our own times, wo ought never to forget that this 
little log school house saved the life of the nation in the late terrible 
civil war which would otherwise have rent it in pieces. The free 
school then stood like a rampart and tower of strength to defend it 
from utter ruin. 

The South looked down upon the free school with contempt ; they 
regarded it with aversion, and sought to build their house upon the 
shifting sands of wealth, and aristocracy, and we all know the direful 
consequences of so grave an error. Truth is ever in the end stronger 
than cannon-balls, and right and justice than weapons of iron or steel. 
It is true they fought bravely and well; but even the flaming sword 
which turned every way to guard the gates of paradise from fallen 
man would scarcely have availed in opposition to the whole spirit 
pressure and tendency of the age. From this they ought to draw a 
useful lesson, believing that if, as a community, they ever hope to 
prosper in God’s world, they must adopt the heaven-appointed means 
of social and individual regeneration—the common school. Instead 
of the three K’s, which but intensify the evil, they must adopt the 
three invincible R’s, and then heaven will bless and all will go right 
with them. 

And to what, I would ask in conclusion, do we owe all the great 
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and valuable improvements in popular education which exist every- 
where around us at the present time ? I answer, to organization and 
unity of action among teachers—to their numerous educational peri- 
odicals, their institutes, conventions, state and national associations. 

By a glance at the material world we see what wonderful power 
there isin combination. A grain of dust is a small thing, but com- 
bined with other particles, it forms the lofty Andes, the frowning 
Alps, and the gigantic Himalayan mountains. In itself a drop of 
water is a very small thing, but united with others, it forms the 
mighty ocean which, when tossed by storms and tempests, shakes the 
deep foundations of the earth itself with the tumultuous force of its 
waves. A snow-flake floats harmless as a feather in the air, but unit- 
ed with others it forms the mighty and resistless avalanche which de- 
scends from mountain heights crushing whole village beneath its tre- 
mendous overpowering weight. 

Thus, for good or evil, in the moral no less than in the physical 
world union is the great secret of power. Taken singly teachers are 
of very little account, but united into associations, their influence is 
irresistible. It is by this indispensable union that teachers have 
gained their present vantage ground, and it is by a still more perfect 
system of union and co-operation that the educational world will 
always continue to move forward, like everything else, in endless 
progression. 
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A GLORIOUS DEED. 


BY PEN. 


Some great deeds come unheralded, suddenly and like miracles to 
the astonished world; others are slow in coming, they are evolved 
from events of which they are but an issue. The former are generally 
the manifestation of individual greatness of mind or character; the 
latter are the exposition of the mind or character of whole classes or 
nations. 

And there are some that, although springing from the very heart of 
a nation, still bear the impress of some great, individual mind stamped 
upon them so strongly, or are executed so fearlessly and nobly by 
some particular man; that they seem to be his alone. 

Such was the Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, in 
1863. The “ vox populi” of all true patriots, it was yet Ais work — 
he obeyed the voice of the people, but obeyed it in his own time— 
a time when but few dared to hope for the consummation of the im- 
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mortal law laid down by the Fathers of our Republic, when they said, 
“We hold ali men to be born free and equal!” 

Glorious thought! and glorious interpretation, when Lincoln said, 
“ Let all be free!” 

On the second day of the new year it was, when he bid the mouth 
of Law blow in Freedom’s cause a blast which caused incipient mon- 
archism and the blue blood of American feudalism to quail before its 
clarion notes. “Let al/ be free!” The great word was spoken —it 
heralded the new era of Universal Liberty throughout the Union. 
The immortal deed was done —a race long held willfully, inhumanely, 
in degredation, was clasped by the outstretched hand of brotherhood 
and raised to a level with the rest of mankind. No pomp or revelry 
glorified this event which deeply stirred the whole civilized world and 
which was to regenerate a people; but History recorded the noble and 
heroic act in letters of gold. 

If we ask now, “ What was the issue of the step which Lincoln 
took at so inauspicious a time?” The answer will and must be, “It 
was the death-knell of slavery among enlightened nations, and the 
key-stone of American liberty!” The influence of our example is 
destined to be felt throughout the world—and without Universal 
Freedom, our boasted liberty was a sham! 

But it meant much else! It freed our people from the dangers of a 
heritable aristocracy which was founded on the maxim that “labor is 
the attribute of slaves.”” Thanks to the act -of 63, honest labor is, 
with us, still considered as conferring on its sons and daughters a 
greater excellence than any nobility could bestow. 

It meant even more — it was a gigantic stride towards a nobler, 
better education of our youth. It removed from its sight the revolt- 
ing spectacle of a people in bondage and hopeless degradation, while 
their masters toasted liberty in the wines which the sweat of slaves 
had purchased ! What was the Fourth of July — what was Thanks- 
giving Day to these poor bondsmen — and what could it be to their 
masters ? We teachers have less cause now to blush when American 
history is the subject of our discourse. 

And did this good deed of the glad New Year mean nothing to 
those for whom it was issued ? It meant but little then, but behold 
what it is to them now! Step by step it leads them on from ignor- 
ance to knowledge, to education and self-culture; from the vices of a 
heathenish condition favored by bondage, to the social virtues and 
social distinctions of civilized life; from being a people without hope, 
aim or country, they have become the rightful and acknowledged 
children of a great and powerful country. Even now they begin to 
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rise. to positions of honor; they are to be found in our institutes of 
learning, in our studios, and even in the halls of Congress. And who 
in our midst would dare to say now, what every schoolboy cried before 
’63, “ You might as soon expect a dog to preach as a nigger to learn!” 

But our colored brethren Have learned, and they have taught us a 
lesson which we have accepted in a truly humane spirit, let us hope. 
None are so high but they may degenerate and fall in time, and none 
so low but they may rise to a better, nobler state. Let those who 
refuse to deduce this axiom from religion accept it upon Darwin’s au- 
thority, and look upon the gradual rise of the black race as a neces- 
sary element in the grand economy of nature ! 

Let no teacher enter upon his duty in the New Year without recall- 
ing to his own mind and that of his pupils the fact that this is the 
anniversary of a deed truly luminous in American history. Let him 
dwell for a moment on the grand moral and political revolution it has 
wrought for us, on the blessings it has bestowed; on the precious 
rights it has conferred; and let him be thankful that he is privileged 
to impress on the young hearts entrusted to his care the grandest les- 
son of political wisdom and moral justice which the nineteenth cen- 
tury has seen. 
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HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 


BY MISS E. C. PRATT. 
Read before the Teachers’ Association, at River Falls, Oct. 144, 1873. 


I confess to being thoroughly appalled when I learned that I was ex- 
pected to occupy your time this afternoon, in the discussion of this 
subject. Had I been requested to write on the difficulties in teaching 
History I might have given you an exhaustive—and exhausting — 
paper on that subject. My time has been so fully occupied that I 
shall be able to give you nothing more than the results of my own ex- 
perience and readings — nothing new I fear. 

“The teacher’s work, like charity, begins at home.” He should 
cultivate himself. If he fills the cups of the thirsty, he must himself 
be the living fountain. He must read other history than his text 
book. No one can teach History from one bock. He should gather 
from all available sources, facts, anecdotes and illustrations. 

A thorough knowledge of Geography seems indispensible in the 
study of History. The physical features of a country have great and 
important bearing upon its history. 

A successful teacher of History should possess, among other quali- 
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fications, a lively imagination and be able to present to his pupils, pic- 
tures of the scenes described—make the events real. By a careful study 
of human nature one may be able to conceive of the people of other 
times. The Novels of Scott and Thackeray should not be overlooked, 


though they may not be accepted as reliable History; yet the pictures. 


they present may be truer than any we could make. 

Mrs Emma Willard wrote her Universal History, with the belief that 
her experience in imparting knowledge, would enable her so to arrange 
and illustrate this vast subject, as to make it less difficult to acquire 
and retain, and for this purpose presented the grand outline of Chron- 
ology in a frontispiece called the “Temple of Time ;” also in a chart 
of the “‘Course of Time or Picture of Nations.” History represented 
in this way cannot be too higly valued ; for it presents to the eye, ona 
small scale, the entire subject of History, and is what a map of the 
world is in Geography. Various diagrams and formulas may be used 
with success. Dr. Samuel Willard gives the Formula of the five W’s. 
He says “almost all questions involve these points unless perhaps the 
last one. When and Where does Who do What and Why? Other 
formulas may be devised to aid in study, also for making regular ab- 
stracts of subjects. But one should be cautious lest he finds himself 
like our teachers of Mental Arithmetic running a clock-mill race, with 
much friction and no grist.” Every one must have his own methods. 
Prof. Sheldon says “ideas before words.” If scholars have ideas 
they can communicate them in some way. They should be allowed 
to do so, and after more or less practice, expression becomes easy. In 
my own recitations in History I frequently have what I call a “ free 
talk ” about the lesson, and when giving out the lesson, comment or 
ask questions in reference to any thing they have failed to under- 
stand, always allowing the class to answer such questions if they can. 
I persuade them to read other Histories. It gives a pleasing variety 
in the recitation to have the same event related by several persons in 
their own language. I carefully observe and criticise their modes of 
expression, and frequently ask a scholar to try to improve the story 
by the use of better language. Learning dates is the great bug-bear 
of history. I think it is largely overdone. A scholar who can remem- 
ber forty important ones does well — does better than I can do. I do 
not flatter myself that I have found the best method of teaching His- 
tory. (I am ¢rying to find it.) Ofone thing I am fully satisfied, that 
those persons — I cannot call them teachers — who require or allow a 
verbatim recitation from the text book, have found the worst method. 
I lack words to express a proper opinion of such miscalled teachers as 
this. 
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I once had a class who had been taught in this way. They were 
studying Anderson’s U.S. History. Wishing to ascertain the condition 
of the class I told them they might recite their last lesson and in this 
way they had been accustomed to recite. Their usual lesson was one 
short paragraph. I found every member of the class could recite it 
perfectly, and at the omission of a little word “the” or “very,” hands 
were raised to show that an error had been made. After hear- 
ing five or six recite in that parrot-like style, it began to be some- 
what monotonous, to me at least, so I began to question them. In 
their lesson was a reference to the Navigation Act. I asked them if 
they knew what the Navigation Act was. They did not and said they 
had never thought that it meant anything. The words conveyed no 
ideas to the mind because of its entire effort being to commit to mem- 
ory, not to obtain new thoughts or ideas. Pupils so trained can, only 
with great difficulty be brought to take any general views or abstracts 
and epochs of history. They were degraded into drudges. The girl 
that had been regarded as the best pupil in the class was, to me, a tor- 
ment for all my endeavors to make her think were entirely useless. 
She was a machine, and the teacher who taught her was a machine— 
wound and set in motion at 9 o’clock and warranted to run until 4, 
with unvaried exactness, and yet toa visitor, no school appeared so 
well trained as this. They committed everything to memory, even 
examples in Mental Arithmetic. 

A blind piling up of facts which have no relation to each other, or 
to any great whole, may appear well to a careless observer. 

Not facts, but deductions have in them the elements of progress, 
Insight, observation are the doors we are to open. Memory is not the 
only faculty of the mind that should be trained. ‘The expression of 
our own thoughts logically, forcibly and elegantly ” has been consid- 
ered in all ages of the world, of the highest importance ; and no 
branch of study is more favorable for this than history; unless, in- 
deed the study of language may take the precedence. 

Dr. Willard says, “ Let history be in your hands, the story of the 
development of the human race from its fierce ages of war and plun- 
der, to modern civilization, and point to higher elevation beyond. 
Let it show, as a vast panorama, the nobility and grandeur of truth 
and justice and righteousness. Let it be living, earnest ; given from 
a warm heart and an enlightened brain. You are sowing seed. If it 
be not mouldy, shrunken, dried, baked, lifeless, you may hope that 
some of it will fall in good grouud and bear fruit, some thirty, some 
sixty, some an hundred.” 
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IMITATORS. 


EDITORS OF WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION :— 

I had prepared a “ sketch in the life of a teacher” for your journal, 
(which I had never seen), but after a careful examination of a few 
copies, I laid them aside, while I ruminated upon the “ uncertainty of 
the things of this life,” the “perverseness of human affairs,” the 
“plans of mice and men,” and such like truisms, for your publication 
does not go into stories picturing the teacher’s trials, and the blissful 
termination thereof, etc., but proceeds to tell them what they should 
do and be; so after a dubious review of the situation, and the maga- 
zines, I conclude to follow suit; and if you will allow me a place 
beside those county superintendents, and such, who fill your pages, I 
will try my hand at those sedate, sensible articles; thus turning imi- 
tator, which is my natural talent after all. 

And this reminds me of the large number of imitators we find; 
from the the little innocent piece of affection who has a silver cake- 
basket like mamma’s, (only hers is an old mouse-trap,) to the aspirant 
for political fame, who smokes cigars (very naturally) and keeps mum 
(rather wnnaturally) because President Grant is noted for both these 
habits. 

I resided in a small village once in my life, where everybody knew 
everybody and all their business, and saw everybody almost daily; 
but, like the wealthy citizens of New York or Boston, the more im- 
portant ladies of N must needs go out calling, provided with their 
visiting cards like somebody; but unfortunately they could not guite 
imitate their rich cousins in the large cities, by leaving cards with a 
servant for absent friends, so they did the next best thing, and stuck 
them under the door through the convenient crack, probably left by 
the carpenter with an eye to this contingency. 

Singing has been introduced in most graded schools, and where a 
hundred or so little restless ones are congregated, if the teacher be 
qualified to teach it, it gives a pleasing variety to exercises which can 
hardly be too diversified; and it seems sensible, if every child is to 
learn music, to begin at an early age. But lo! and behold, and listen 
to these doleful sounds! Country schools have caught the musical 
fever, and unqualified and exceedingly unmusical teachers are drilling 
most inharmonious sounds from youths who can’t learn to sing well 
enough even to “do their own singing,” short of three years’ close 
practice under the tuition of an expert. 

Better, I say, use this time in studies which their future will cer- 
tainly demand, than to get a smattering of many things and a profi- 
ciency in none. 
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Same might be said of calisthenics, which have swept through our 
schools “right and left,” with a velocity one would not have 
counted on. 

Some undoubtedly worthy and conscientious notable, in a bright 
moment, hit upon a new way of teaching the alphabet — no, a way of 
not teaching it ; and no doubt he, or she, succeeded; that is,in teach- 
ing the child to read. (I doubt whether the names of the letters were 
long ignored.) 

This seemed the dawn of a new day to some, who, finding it so dull 
and discouraging to convince Tommy that A is not B, seized eagerly 
upon this new “advance,” and not having the time, perhaps not the 
ability, to test it by reason, and select, modify or ignore parts of the 
new theory, according to their own judgment, proceeded to teach by 
carefully imitating the process of others as imperfectly explained to 
them; and now, after trying it many terms with indifferent success, 
they hope and trust that this is the right way; they think that they 
believe it to be the right way; and in their moments of most ecstatic 
enthusiasm (in. teachers’ meeting, for instance) they are pretty well 
convinced it is the only way. 

Undertaking a school where such an enthusiast has held sway for 
several terms, I found candidates for the “ Third Reader” who could 
not even spell the words in the “ Primer,” either orally or by writing or 
printing, and the question naturally arose, ‘‘ When and where shall 
these children commence to spell?” By the bitter experience I had 
in getting them under headway, I learned not to denounce or renounce 
the theory or practice; I would only have each one select carefully the 

instruments he can use best; and with all due deference to high au- 
thority, be wary of losing all personality. For my part, failing to be- 
come an effectual second edition of somebody else, I prefer to be an 
original, though I may be but a pocket edition. 

But I am condemning the very practice I had committed myself to 
at the commencement of this letter; so I presume, if my argument is 
conclusive, the pages of your journal will be denied to the imitator, 

CHANCIE. 
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POPULAR IN'PEREST IN EDUCATION. 


Permit me, in conclusion, to solicit your increased attention as in- 
dividuals to the affairs of your school during the year that is jus 
opening. Make frequent visits to it. Teachers and pupils will alt 
ways welcome you and will derive the impression from your presence 
that school really does mean something — that is something more than 
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a place where children may be sent when they become an inconven- 
ience at home. Make tardiness and irregularity of attendance unpop- 
ular by your denunciation, and your example in sending your own 
children. These are two of the worst evils attending our school sys- 
tem — the source of enormous waste. Measure your children’s pro- 
gress, not by the text-books they happen to be using, nor the classes 
of which they inform you they are members, but by the kind of work 
you see them actually doing in school, the enthusiasm they manifest 
for the subjects taught, the power they acquire to make intellectual 
conquests for themselves. Note the disadvantages under which your 
teacher labors, the hindrances to his success. If these can be re- 
moved, seek the co-operation of your neighbors in disposing of the 
obstacles and thus improving your school. Remember that two or 
three thoroughly earnest, zealous individuals can often give the right 
direction to the public sentiment of a whole district.— From a Cir- 
cular by J. H. Terry, County Superintendent of Sauk County. 





ACCURACY. 


“ What is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” is an old saw, 
and generally admitted to be true. But how many practice the truth 
here stated ? How many teachers carry this motto into the school- 
room with them, and endeavor to live up to it? Our experience 
teaches us that teachers hereabouts pay as much attention to it, as a 
cannibal does to the truths of the Christian religion. Everything 
seems to be done in the most inaccurate, careless manner. Accuracy 
and conciseness are not insisted upon by the teacher. Why not ? 
Because the teacher does not practise them himself. In his conver- 
sation with his pupils, or in his instruction during the recitation, he 
makes use of the most outlandish English himself, and how can he in- 
sist upon proper expressions on the part of the pupils? “Is” and 
“ Are” are invariably put into the wrong places ; a noun in the plu- 
ral is invariably combined with a verb in the singular; “them” is’ 
used for “ those ;” the pronoun in the plural relates to an antecedent 
in the singular ; and so on to the end of the chapter. The teacher 
sets the example, the pupils faithfully immitate, and this slip-shod 
manner of doing things becomes second nature. Listen to a recita- 
tion in History. Washington he started for New York, and the 
British they sailed to Charleston. Then Howe he received re-inforce- 
ments, and the Americans they were trying to defend New York. 
And so the “ he ” and the “ they,” with an occasional “she,” have to 
take it from beginning to end. 
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Should any written work be attempted, it is done in about the same 
way. ‘The teacher writes the operation of a problem in Arithmetic 
upon the board; how is it done? Does he make it a point to do it in 
the best manner possible? In such a manner that pupils can copy 
with benefit to themselves? In such a manner that every step in the 
operation is clearly indicated and can be readily noticed by the pupil? 
Not at all. The main object with teacher and pupil seems to be to 
get the answer, and it is immaterial how that is arrived at. 

The same we find in every other branch. With such instruction as 
this, how can we expect that those growing up around us, will ever be 
anything else but bunglers in whatever they may undertake? If they 
turn out to be accurate workmen, will it be in consequence of the 
training they have received? Will it not rather be in spite of it? 

Teachers, in order to do their work reasonably well, must pay atten- 
tion —and a great deal of attention—to this matter of accuracy in 
school work. The people demand it; they have a right to demand it; 
they have a right —nay, they are in duty bound —to find fault with a 
teacher who is not willing to do decent work; and we sincerely hope 
they will make things exceedingly lively for every teacher who neg- 
lects to perform the work he does, accurately and neatly.— Hchange. 





DO YOU READ AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL? 


Those teachers hereabouts, whose names are found on the subscrip- 
tion lists for trashy story papers, are invited to read the following from 
the pen of a Pennsylvania teacher: 

The question at the head of this article, is one that is asked by 
some of the County Superintendents in this State, and I am sorry to 
know that is not done in every county. There is very much in the 
question, and it is one which every teacher should be able to answer 
in the affirmative. Any one who pretends to teach and does not read 
an educational paper or magazine, is not worthy of the name of teach- 
er and should leave the profession at once to make roem for some one 
who will do what he should. A teacher who does not read educa- 
tional works, is like one who would take a boat out into a stream and 
then throw away his oars and let the ‘boat “drift whither it will or 
wherever the wind will chance to blow it. The manufacturer does 
not think of doing business without his daily reports from all parts of 
the country; the merchant would as soon think of keeping his store 
closed as not to read the quotations of merchandise for the day pre- 
vious. The stock broker watches the market with the greatest care 
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and may even have his hourly reports of changes in stocks. Even 
the farmer watches and receives almost daily the latest reports of the 
prices of grain and so knows when to sell to the best advantage. 
But the teacher — he who has charge of the noblest, the most exalted, 
and the highest gift of God—the human mind — what does he read 
to know what others do and how they train the human intellect? Do 
you read an educational journal? These words should be written 
above every school house door in the land, and soon there would be 
such a change that the schools would improve one hundred per cent. 
—A. Eartuman, in Reedsburg Free Press. 








SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


The discussion of the need and uses of school apparatus involves 
the consideration of the whole question of Nature’s methods of educa- 
ting and the best artificial method of instruction at school. 

The four factors of education are mind, truth, teacher and apparatus. 
Mind and truth are obviously prerequisites ; and there must also be a 
teacher, whether it be a person, or one’s self, or experience, which 
brings truth into the presence and contact of mind. Apparatus may 
not always be employed — at least under that name. We learn about 
some objects and their qualities, about acts and effects, by direct per- 
ception, or through the medium of experience. But here the object 
itself, or the channel through which our experience comes, may be con- 
sidered the apparatus. In mineralogy, the suit of specimens is at 
once the object studied and the apparatus for that study. By cross- 
ing the first two fingers of the right hand and rubbing them over a 
bean which rolls in our left, we get the sensation of rolling two beans. 
In this instance the bean, although it might not usually be called appa- 
ratus, yet stands in that relation and is essential to the experiment. 
And certain it is, in many other cases, most truly of all in the school- 
room, or wherever truths are to be brought to the mind from without 
the region of its immediate cognizance, that an apparatus is either ab- 
solutely necessary or else exceedingly important. 

That the presentation of truth may so often be accomplished with- 
out the use of any apparatus, so called, is a frequent excuse for teach- 
ing without its aid. But such teaching is not the best; it is not ac- 
cording to Nature’s example. There are four factors in the presenting 
of food to the stomach, analagous to the four factors in educating. 
These are the stomach, which is to be fed; the food which is to be 
conveyed to it; the hand or other medium of transmitting food; and 

2—Vot. III, No. 12. 
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the apparatus, by which the food is suitably presented for digestion. 
It was possible indeed in the case of Alexis St. Martin, to present the 
food directly to the stomach, and the stomach would digest. And yet 
that case proved, rather than contradicted, the importance which mas- 
tication sustains to a healthy digestion. 

It is not necessary here to explain the manner in which the child 
makes his first acquisitions of knowledge, nor to give an historical 
summary of the education of the human race. We know that man- 
kind advanced in knowledge, as they pushed outward the boundaries 
of their experience, as they came in contact with other tribes, made 
conquests, engaged in traffic, or cultivated the arts of peace. So a 
child learns first about the things that surround him, and for him there 
is no world beyond the nursery. When he acquires the use of his 
limbs and his liberty to make his little excursions into that outside 
world, then other things become realities, and names and descriptions 
which had fallen idly upon his ear now begin to have a true signifi- 
cance and importance. 

Shall the course of his education be now abruptly changed, when 
he enters the school room? In what study may not the method of 
nature be pursued? And why shall not the observations which he has 
already made be supplemented by such as only a more discerning mind 
would make? He has observed the plants put forth their green leaves, 
then their tender buds, and after that the fragrant blossom. Why not 
lead him to observe how the plan of the flower, the number and sym- 
metry of its parts, their uses, the order of their development, and the 
thousand and one incidents of plant-life? Why not at this stage be- 
gin to cultivate and develop observation, that it may be accurate» 
pertinent, and full? Why not furnish the child’s mind with facts, the 
food for thought? The apparatus for such a study shall be only the 
simple leaf and fiower and plant, which the little learners will be 
delighted to provide. 

The teaching of juvenile anatomy, physiology, and hygiene can pro- 
ceed with only what apparatus the teacher and class bring into the 
schoolroom every day — the body to be discussed. 

A bone of a bird, a wing, a feather, a claw, a dead canary, supply 
the apparatus for teaching about the feathered tribe. 

For other sciences the ingenious, devoted teacher will easily invent 
an inexpensive but valuable apparatus. 

To teach the shape of the earth and its zones a ball of yarn is suffi- 
cient, with a thread of strongly contrasted colors to mark the place of 
the equator and parallels. Put a knitting-needle through it for an 
axis, assume some object for the sun, and you can illustrate the incli- 
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nation of the axis and the two revolutions of the earth. With a 
wooden ball and a piece of chalk, the fact that the sun’s rays can 
light but about half the earth’s surface at once can be presented. A 
rude globe is better than none. The continents might be sketched in 
crayon upon a wooden ball. There is no reason now, however, why 
the poorest district may not have a neat and accurate globe. 

In grammar and language teaching, all the way from the a b c’s to 
Thucydides, the blackboard is indispensable. The thoroughly intelli- 
gent and efficient teacher will, indeed, almost always stand with chalk 
in hand, ready to catch up and illustrate words and truths. No school- 
room is completely furnished till there is a blackboard in it, and the 
more of blackboard accessible to the teacher and class the better. 
Spelling-sticks, and letters for spelling, and words for sentence build- 
ing are a valuable means of varying the reading and spelling exer- 
cises, fastening the attention and interesting the class. Or the 
teacher may herself make a grooved stick and print cards for her 
pupils. The~stick can be dispensed with and the letters arranged 
upon the desk. 

For lessons in form, plane forms and solids are necessary. A box 
of them is not costly; but most of them could be made by the teacher 
from pasteboard or thin boards of wood. 

For teaching weight and size, cheap sets of weights and measures 
are manufactured; and experiments by the pupils, or in their pres- 
ence, should precede any attempt at memorizing dry tables of reduc- 
tion. Let the child learn of distances, too, by actual measurement, 
and then he will not be troubled to tell how many feet make a rod, 
nor be unable to say, as was a college-educated clergyman of my 
acquaintance, how many gills there are in a pint. If I may be allowed 
the digression, I will say that we should strike out of our arithmetical 
tables all that is obsolete or unused. Paper measures of an inch and 
foot lengths might be on every desk, and practice in drawing lines 
of definite lengths would be excellent discipline for the eye and hand. 

Colors may be taught from color tubes, charts, worsted, or water 
colors. Here, as often, the home-made apparatus may be exact 
enough; and it is vastly better for teachers and pupils to learn to 
make their own working tools. There is education in it. Take a 
stiff card the size of a common letter envelope; near each end cut a 
slit two-thirds across the card; then wind worsted about through the 
slit and upon the card, till that part of its surface is covered. The 
pupil may do this in the intervals of severer work, and thus impress 
the color and its name upon the memory. 

Arithmetic is a weary maze, unless the way through its labyrinthine 
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passages is made under the guidance of a clever cicerone. To teach 
counting, real objects should be used— the abacus, pieces of paper 
or leather, or straws of wood. The pupil proceeds then to addition, 
which is only the putting together of two counts, and then he learns 
how many ones there are in one of these counts; how many in two; 
and thus on through the multiplication tables. He should construct 
these tables from his straws. Subtraction is only the reverse of addi- 
tion; and division is finding how many equal counts he can make 
with a given number of straws. 

It is clear, I think, that the proper way to teach the fundamental 
principles, as well as the more difficult matters of science, is through 
the means of apparatus. I would have all teaching on this wise. I 
would have illustration, by the pupil as well as for him, precede 
memorizing. Let the lesson be well masticated, then will it be prop- 
erly digested and become of the bone and sinew of the mind. It is 
only after such preparatory training that I would put into the hands 
of at least the young pupils, 

“books that explain 


The purer elements of truth involved 
In lines and numbers.” 


Who does not know the quickening, vivifying influence of such a 
method ? Who has not, when unfolding before the eyes of a class 
some new truth, seen them, as they grasped it, eagerly raise their 
hands for the privilege of telling it first, showing 

“the frame 


Of the whole countenance alive with thought, 
Fancy, and understanding.”’ 


—Svpt. A. D. SMALL, in the Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 








Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Aseistant Superintendent. 


Q. A part of our district has been annexed to another district, and 
the territory taken includes the school-house site and the school house, 
which was near the previous boundary ; does the other district now 
own the property, dr do we ? 

A. A district considered as territory for school purposes is one 
thing, and as a corporation, quite another thing. You retain all your 
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right of ownership to the site, school-house and furniture, and can 
still have your school there, if you wish ; or you can make an arrange- 
ment to sell the property or move the school-house. The other dis- 
trict merely gets the scholars residing on the land annexed, and ac- 
quires a right to tax the property annexed, for school purposes, with 
the exception, of course, of your school-house property. 

Q. Does it require merely a majority, or a majority of two-thirds, to 
change a schoool-house site? 

A. Merely a majority. The majority of voters present at any dis- 
trict meeting, is sufficient to carry any measure which can be voted 
on at said meetings unless the law provides otherwise, as in the mat- 
ter of borrowing money. If, however, but few of the legal voters are 
present, it may not be well or just to press important measures to a 
vote. 

Q. Isa special meeting, called by the district board a legal meet- 
ing? 

A. The board, as such, has no power to call a meeting. As indi- 
viduals, any of them may unite with others in the call, which must be 
signed by five legal voters of the district. . 

Q. Is an election legal if made while part of the voters are out 
talking ? 

A. Itmight be unfair, but not illegal. If some of the voters wish 
to go out and talk, they should move an adjournment. 

Q. Our district elected a new clerk, the last monday in August ; 

whore duty was it to make the annual report ; that of the old or new 
~ clerk ? 

A. The privelege granted toa district to have its annual meeting 
in August, does not relieve the outgoing clerk from the duty of mak- 
ing the report. Heis the proper person to do it because familiar 
with the facts, and until ten days after election he is a lawful clerk, 
and thus has time to do it, “‘ between tke lst and 10th days of Sep- 
tember,” and while still in office. 

Q. Can a board incur debt fora large sum to repair the school- 
house, or to procure benches ? 

A. The law does not fix a limit beyond which they cannot go. 
(Sec. 49.) It would of course be more prudent to have a meeting of 
the district called, in case a very large expenditure is needed. 

Q. Can a second and third special meeting be called, to act on a 
matter already voted upon, and disposed of by a majority of the legal 
voters of the district ? 

A. It may be vexatious, but is not illegal to call more than one 
special meeting, on the same matter. New facts may have come to 
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light. Ifa minority are simply factious and stubborn, the only reme- 
dy is for the majority to turn out and vote them down. But the mi- 
nority may be in the right, and may feel that the fact can be shown. 

Q. A certain family which spends the winter here, but lives the 
rest of the year in another state, claims free tuition for the children; is 
this legal? 

A. The presumption would be that their legal residence is else- 
where, and the board would be justified in refusing admission to the 
school without payment of tuition, until it had some evidence that the 
family have a legal residence in the district. 

Q. Can a person over 20 claim admission to the school, if the dis- 
trict has voted in favor of such privilege? 

A. The policy of the law is to encourage education, if it will not 
be to the detriment of the school. The board should admit such 
pupils, when authorized by the district, on payment of the prescribed 
tuition. The claim for admission is not absolute, however. 

Q. Must the assessors meet to equalize taxes in joint districts, if 
not requested to do so ? 

A. Itis made their duty to do so, under Section 76, as amended in 
1871. <A penalty is annexed for refusal or neglect to act by an asses- 
sor or supervisor, when application is made. 

Q. My contract with the board commenced in the spring and was 
for one year. Could the district at the annual meeting, or the board 
as reorganized, repudiate the contract as void, after the termination 
of the school year ? 

A. The contract is binding upon the district if it has no other de- 
fect. It is the custom, and is perhaps a dictate of courtesy to the in- 
coming board, not to have contracts go past the termination of the 
school year, but the law does not prescribe this course. 

Q. My contract is drawn in the usual way, except that the board 
inserted a provision that I may at any time be dismissed, if the major- 
ity of the board are not satisfied. Is this ‘provision legal, and can I 
be thus summarily discharged ? 

A. The provision is not illegal, if you acceded to it, but it is un- 
usual and not to be commended. A board can always discharge a 
teacher for cause, i. e. if he does not fulfill the conditions of the con- 


tract. 

Q. How can a district get a library? 

A. By raising money for the purpose, and then taking advice of 
competent persons as to selection and purchase of books. Hadley 
Bros., 136 State street, John H. Rolfe, 36 Monroe street, and others 
in Chicago, select and forward libraries if desired. 
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Q. Are the dictionary and constitutions a part of the district 
library? 

A. Not in the sense that they are to be valued and reported as 
such, or kept like other books, to be loaned out. They form rather a 
part of the apparatus for teaching the school. 

Q. Is every teacher entitled to a school code, on an application? 

A. No; only 8000 copies were printed last summer, which only 
supplied the school districts, county superintendents, etc., and left 
some hundreds for new districts, re-supplies, etc. If teachers gen- 
erally applied, they would soon be exhausted. While the last edition 
was in preparation, such copies of the old edition as were left were 
given to teachers who asked for them; and this has given rise to the 
impression, perhaps, that new ones can be supplied to all who ask, 
which is incorrect. 

Q. How can districts not supplied get constitutions? 

A. By making application in the manner pointed out on pages 
223-4, school code. Blank forms will be sent, if desired. 

Q. Is it lawful to have school on a holiday, and will it count as an 
extra day? ; 

A. The policy of the law is to close school on holidays, but to 
count the day as a school-day for both school and teacher. If a dis- 
trict thinks more good will be done by keeping the school, there is 
nothing to prevent, the teacher being willing; but there is no au- 
thority for making the day count as an extra day in that case —i. e. 
as two days. 

Q. If the district board desires a vacation from Christmas to New 
Years, is the teacher entitled to count the two holidays? 

A. This would be no more than fair; as they would count, if he 
taught during the interval between them. Or, a compromise may be 
made for one. But such things should be arranged beforehand. 

Q. Can a principal compel an assistant teacher to omit a reading 
lesson in the reader approved by the board, because the lesson con- 
tains the word of God ? 

A. There is no statute bearing on such a question. Principals and 

ssistants are subject to rules made by the board. It may be pre- 
sumed, however, that no board would make a rule directing principals 
to see that the reading books be expurgated in the manner men- 
tioned ; and if any board took such an extraordinary course, it may 
be doubted if it would be sustained by any intelligent court. Its 
control in such a matter is properly limited to the selection of books, 
and principals of schools are transcending their proper sphere, if they 
make the prohibition indicated — as much so as if they forbid the use 
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of any lesson not containing the name of Deity. “ Sectarianism” in 
the form of atheism is certainly as repugnant to the constitution as 
in any other form. 

Q. If the superintendent refuses a private examination, and will 
have no public examination for four weeks, saying other teachers can 
be found, will that justify the board in employing the teacher wanted, 
without a certificate? 

A. Itis not only unlawful but a fraud upon the district, to con- 
tract with a teacher who has no certificate. . The superintendent may 
possibly be arbitrary, but this does not justify an unlawful procedure 
on the part of a board and teacher. 

Q. Will the state superintendant please send me a “ permit” to 
teach for one term, as my certificate has expired and it is a long way 
to go to the county superintendent ? 

A. It has been repeatedly stated, in these pages, that the state 
superintendent has no power to issue any certificates except On ap- 
peal, or for the whole state, and this is not done without previous ex- 
amination. In all cases like the above, correspondence should be 
had with the county superintendent, sometime before the certificate 
expires, if no regular examination is to take place, so that the certifi- 
cate may be renewed. 

Q. Is it legal to issue a third grade certificate for a longer period 
than one year ? 

A. Section 102, which allows such a certificate, if limited, to be 
issued ‘for a less period than one year,” implies that the ordinary 
duration shall be one year, andno more. The same inference is to be 
drawn from Sections 103 and 104, which fix the duration of a second 
grade certificate at one, and of a first grade at two years. 

Q. Ifa certificate of the third grade be limited to a particular 
town or district, can it be issued to remain in force for a year ? 

A. A third grade certificate can be limited as to time, to less than 
one year, and as to territory, toa single town or even a single dis- 
trict. It is perhaps usual to limit the certificate in time if limited 
in territory, but not absolutely necessary. This is at the discretion of 
ithe superintendent. Ifa certificate is limited to a single district, it 
s usually given at the request of the board, and will naturally be 
made to extend for no longer period than the board wishes to hire the 
teacher. 

Q. Can a certificate be renewed without re-examination ? 

A. If the term is nearly out, and it is quite inconvenient to give 
any examination, it may be considered allowable for the superin- 
tendent to extend the life of the certificate. But this must be done 
only when really necessary. 
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Query and Scrap Box. 
ANSWERS = ennioninn 


234.—I think the following solution of No. 234, more simple than that given 
by J. B., of Fond du Lac. 


atartar’+ar+art+ar'=728 (1); and ar?+ar°=72 (2). 


From equation (2) we have a= a. 
r(+7r). 
. ‘ 72 +1274 7274 
Substituting this value of @ in equation (1) ———~y>—— =728. 


7 
Clearing of fractions, transposing and reducing 974—82r?=—9; 





ore V4 + ¥—14+ HBS yt visa vt 8. 
Substituting this value of 7 in equation (2), and reducing, we have a=2, and 
the series 2, 6, 18, 54, 162 and 486.—Cuas. T. Jouns, Neenah. 


237.—A drover paid}$76 dollars for calves and sheep, paying $3 apiece for 
calves and $2 for sheep; he sold one-fourth of his calves and two-fifths of his 
sheep for $22, and in so doing lost eight per cent on their cost; how many of 
each did he purchase? A solution by mental arithmetic solicited. 


Evidently $22 in the statement is incorrect, as it would necessitate a division 
of a calf and sheep; it should be $23. The solution is as follows: Since he sold 
one-fourth of his calves and two-fifths of his sheep for $28, and thereby lost 8 
per cent. of their cost, $23 must be °°, or 3% of the cost, or $25 equals the cost 
of one-fourth of his calves and two-fifths of his sheep; consequently four-fourths 
(the whole) of his calves, and eight-fifths (the whole plus three-fifths) of his 
sheep, would cost $100; and, according to statement, the whole number of calves 
and sheep cost $76; therefore, this surplus three-fifths of his sheep must cost the 
difference between $76 and $100; or three fifths of sheep cost $24, five fifths or 
the whole, cost $40, and the calves cost the difference between $40 and $76, or 
$36—12 calves and 20 sheep—ans.—_Jno. McManon, River Falls. 


247.—When did seals first come into use, and why ? 


Seals are of great antiquity. We read of them and of their use as far back as 
the day of Queen Esther. They were then used as they are now, to give addi- 
tional proof of the authenticity or genuineness of any document or paper to 
which they were attached; it being much easier to counterfeit a mere signature 
than the impression of aseal. They are of various devices, patterns and de- 
signs, and generally are emblamatic of some historical fact, event or sentiment. 
—Mrs. 8. C. SrRRINE. 


249.—Where is the Hill of the Leapers? 


It is found in one of the West India Islands. The French settled there as 
early as 1651; they treated the natives with great cruelty, etc. The natives una- 
ble to contend with them by open force, took the usual method which weakness 
inspires to repel oppression—they murdered all whom they found alone and 
defenceless. The troops who were sent to support the infant colony, destroyed 
all the Carihs they found; the remainder of these miserable people took refuge 
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upon a steep rock, preferring rather throwing themselves down alive from the 
top of it, than to fall into the hands of an implacable enemy. The French 
called this rock Le morne des sauteurs (The Hill of the Leapers), which neme it 
still retains.—Is. 


252.—Who gave the name “ Mt. Vernon” to Washington’s home? 


Gen. Laurence Washington, in honor of Gen. Vernon. He was a wealthy 
Englishman and a devoted friend of the Washingtons.—Is. 

275.—Find the ages of A, Band C, by knowing that C’s age at A’s birth was 
51g times B, and now is equal to the sum of A’s and B’s; also, that if A were 
now 3 years younger, or B 4 years older, A’s age would be equal to 34 of B’s 
Solution by mental arithmetic required. 


When A was born, the difference between the ages of C and B was 414 times 
the age of B. Let unity represent the age of B at A’s birth; then was C=B+ 
A+44¢ times B. In order that C shall be as old as both A and B at the present 
time, A must be 44g times B’s age at the birth of A. Hence C=10 times, B=544 
times and A=44¢ times. But 414 time—3 years=% of 514 or 41.°.3 years=3 
times. A=86 years; B=44, and C=80.—Cuas. F. Jouns, Neenah. 


280.—Please give the origin of the red color of the rose. If my memory 
serves me right, I believe the origin of the red color of the rose, is a poetical 
fancy—whose, I have forgotten—in which the poet speaks of God, after the 
creation, as walking on earth to view his own creation. As he was going 
through the garden—so says the poet— the conscious rose saw its God and 
blushed.” This is said to be the origin of the color of the red rose, although 
there are very probably other fancies, legends or tales.—C. W. C., New Holstein. 


281.—What were the standards of the houses of York and Lancaster ? 

Roses. The house of York took the white, the house of Lancaster the red 
rose. Allow me to explain the meaning of the wars of theroses. It was a civil 
war in England, which commenced in the reign of Henry VI, about the year 
1445, and continued through the reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV, Edward V, 
and Richard III, and was ended by the marriage of Henry VII, of the house of 
Lancaster, with Princess Elizabeth of the house of York, thus uniting the two 
roses. The cause of the war was a question of succession, one party supporting 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the other party claiming the throne for Ed- 
ward, Duke of York.—Jb. 


286.—At what hour, between ten and eleven o’clock, will the hour and minute 
hands of a watch first include between them a portion of the circle in which the 
minutes are marked, just equal to six of the minute divisions? 


Answer.—48 minutes after 10.—Cuas. F. Jouns. 


287.—There are twenty boys in a class, each of whom is to have a copy of the 
the same book. Some of the books are to be bound, and the rest unbound, and 
the binding of each volume will cost thirty-five cents. It is determined to spend 
ten dollars on each set. Of how many books will the bound set consist, and 
what will be the cost of a bound volume? 


Let z=number of bound books, and 20—z=number unbound books. 
10 10 7 





2 20—2 +20 
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4000 —200a= 2002 + 140a—Tx*. And a—5$0——4990- 


se=2P04 y —4990 4 72900 :y—250 4.10 y449—number of bound books. 
__ $10 
Boyde yz ip ——or3} + 3, v449=price of bound books.—Is. 

288.—I turn over the pages of a book by fours, and find them odd ones. I 
then turn them by fives, and find two odd ones. The last time I do not turn them 
over so often by twenty times as I did the first. How many pages were there? 

If I understand the language of No. 288, the answer is 101 pages.—I. 


291.—Find two numbers such that their sum shall be 30, and the sum of their 
squares 226. Solution by Algebra. 

his is impossible, because there are no two numbers whose sum is 30, and the 
sum of whose square is 226.—IB. 


NEW QUESTIONS. 


800.—Please give name of the author of the much used quotation, “ Richard 
is himself again.” —C. H. L., Mt. Vernon. 

301.—There is a certain part of the earth, at which if two men should chance 
to meet, one would stand upright upon the soles of the other’s feet, and neither 
of them would feel the other’s weight; and yet both would retain donned natural 
posture.—G. H., Buffalo County. 

802.—There are three remarkable places on the continent of Europe that lie 
under three different meridians, and yet all agree both in longitude and lati 
tude.—Jb. 

803.—There is a certain island belonging to the United States, upon which if 
two children were brought forth at the same instant, and living together for 
some years, should expire on the same day, at the same hour and minute, yet 
the life of the one would surpass that of the other by several months.—Jd. 

304.—There is a certain well known island off the eastern coast of North 
America, to whose inhabitants the body of the sun is clearly visible in the 
morning before he rises, and likewise in the evening after he is set.—Jb. 

805.—There is a certain village in the State of Wisconsin, situated in a low 
valley, and yet the sun is nearer the inhabitants thereof every noon, by three 
thousand miles and upwards, than when he either rises or sets to those of the 
said village.—Jb. 

306.— There is a certain hill in the State of Wisconsin, on whose top, if an 
equinoctial sun-dial be duly erected, a man that is stone blind may know the 
hour of the day by the same, if the sun shines.—Jb. 

307.—If a superintendent of schools in an official report uses verbatim et liter 
atim the words of another superintendent on a similar occasion, without giving 
due credit to the source, is this to be called plagiarism or not ?—T. K. 

308.—What celebrated lady and husband were natives of Martinique ?—Mrs. 
8. C. Serine. 

309.—What parts of a tree purify the air ?—Jb. 

310.—Whereé is Tentoburg Forest ?—Jb. 
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$11.—Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary—how many foreign 
men of this class have we at this time, and to what governments are they ac- 
credited ?—Jb. 


SONGS. 


[The following poems, alluded to in our last number in the account of the 
“Silver Wedding” of Professor and Mrs. AREY, of Whitewater, will be wel- 
comed by our readers, who already kngw Mrs. Arey’s graceful and charming 
skill in verse. The first song relates of course to the wedding; the second to the 
“ Silver Wedding.”—Ebrs. | 


I. 


We have launched our bark on the gleaming tide, 
To float o’er a sunny sea, 

And for weal or woe on the waters wide 
I have cast my lines with thee; 

We are come but now from the altar’s side— 
From the blessing and the prayer, 

And the vows that we breathed, have scarcely died 
On the calm and holy air. 


And the organ’s high, triumphant strain, 
That thrilled on the silence, still 

Is floating out from the sacred fane, 
O’er the valley and vine-clad hill; 

To the mellow glow of the Autumn air 
We turned from the chancel dim, 

But a holier voice is in my ear 
Than that anthem’s swelling hymn. 


And my soul is hushed with its freight of bliss 
Like a flower surcharged with dew, 

That woos no thrill from the zephyr’s kiss 
Lest the treasured drops overflow; 

But I seek thy glance with a changeless faith, 
For safe on its hallowed shrine 

Is the heart I have pledged for life or death, 
While that soul-born light is mine. 


I have come, love—come from the altar’s side; 
I have turned from the gentle band 

With whom, in the light of a love long tried, 
I have journeyed hand in hand; 

I have come from the shade of the clust’ring vines 
From the voices blest and free 

That rung through the aisles where the myrtle twines, 
I have left them all for thee. 


I have left them, love, yet the world betore 
Looks bright, though ’tis all unknown, 

For no welcome waits upon yonder shore— 
I may claim but thee alone; 

And I know that the bright sky o’er us now 
May lower with the tempest’s wrath, 

But my heart is strong, for the covenant bow 
Of our God bends o’er our path. 


A nd I'll calmly rest on thy shelt’ring breast, 
Unmoved amid life’s strange din; 

In the storm or the sunshine wholly blest, 

While this love-light burns within ; 
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We have come, love—come from the altar’s side, 
We have launched on a trackless sea, 

To the world’s thronged haunts, or its valleys wide, 
I am going forth with thee. 


II. 


Though life has tossed through tossing years 
In many a home and many a clime, 
To-day there echo in my ears 
The rhythms of its fair Spring time, 
When from the chancel’s purple gloom 
We issued to the sweet sunshine, 
Sealing the dead past in its tomb: 
Though dearest, sweetest friends were mine 
I waved across the rippling sea 
Adieu to all the world save thee. 


Can we the life-roll call again 
Of joy and grief, remorseless time! 
The locks that mocked the raven’s then 
Are hoar, with Autumn’s frosty rime. 
The love I then claimed fresh and young 
I claim to-day as true and tried; 
Ever the same firm step Lath rung 
Along life’s pavement at my side.— 
Rung out the heart’s absorbing flame 
Halt conquering evil ere it came. 


The bark that sailed a various sea 

In shadowy nooks hath cast its kedge, 
But still together labor we 

At tasks that need the plowshare’s edge 
To turn the brown earth’s furrows bare, 

And cast the seed for future yields 
Wistful if it be wheat or tare ;— 

Not in the golden harvest fields 
Where ceaseless songs the gleaner weaves 
Hath it been ours to bind the sheaves. 


Patient each hand its task resumes 
With hearts that sometimes homeward yearn; 
Of all life’s shifting gleams and glooms 
There’s no new lore tor us to learn. 
The sweetest things that life can give 
Have bloomed and perished in our way,— 
Rejoiced or strcken with all who live — 
We plant a milestone here to-day ; 
And pondering long o’er all that’s gone, 
We thank our God and journey on. 


SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY META. 


To the Land that is Very Far Off—Itcan be no other than the heavenly coun- 
try, for love of which God’s elect have lived as strangers in the earth—a land 
far away, over a long path of many years, up weary mountains, aad through 
deep, broken ways, full of perils and of pitfalls, through sickness and weariness, 
sorrow and burdens: worldworn and footsore, they have been facing forth, one 
by one, since the world began, “ going and weeping.” —Quoted by Prof. Henry 
REED. 
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Ah, that land, that better country, who can make known its joys? “ Eye hath 
not seen, neither ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
of the glories which God hath prepared for those that love ‘Him.” Oh, Holy 
land. O, blessed City! Dear Guardian Spirit, whose watchful care never 
never slumbers, I pray you furl those curtains whose violet folds veil from our 
eyes the glory of the shining walls, the splendor of the celestial gates of pearl. 
“ Liftup those everlasting doors,” and let a golden gleam from the portals of 
“ Home,” bless the vision of the long-exiled wanderer. Cheer the weary pil- 
grim’s darkened way, with a ray of that brightness which illumines the Father’s 
house, within whose peaceful walls this toilsome journey shall end, when the 
conflict with the foes which beset on every side, are all over;and she has come 
off “ conqueror and more thau conqueror” through Him whose love has been a 
shield and sword, not only guide and protection, thro’ all the lonely way, indeed 
“a very present help in trouble,” to whom “ be glory and dominion forever.” 


Look not mournfully into the Past—it comes not back again; wisely improve 
the Present, it is thine; go forth to meet the shadowy Future without fear, and 
with a brave heart. 


VIpE “ ZENEID,” Boox I, VERsEs 168-9. 


My barque is sailing in Life’s stormy sea, 
The breakers roar. 

The heaving billows dash in wildest glee, 
Upon the shore. ' 

Around the foam lies on the crested wave, 
A snowy wreath. 

Anon I ride o’er many a silent grave, 
Unseen beneath. 

O Father, guide my boat in safety, over 
This restless sea. 

And may I shortly reach that “ golden shore,” 
Eternity. 

Bid all my weary voyaging to cease, 
On Canaan’s side; 

Into that haven where is naught but peace, 
My vessel guide. 

“No anchors hold the weary ships, at rest” 
In that bright bay, 

And every way-worn soul is sweetly blest 
In Heaven’s ray. 


CONTRIBUTED BY PEN. 


Matches.—The tax of 1 cent per 100 matches yields an annual revenue of about 
three millions of dollars to the Goverment of the United States. The city of 
New York consumes about 4,204,800,000 matches per annum. 


An Act of Gratitude—The boys and girls of England did the proper thing— 
they have placed a monument over the grave of Daniel Defoe, the immortal 
author of Robinson Crusoe. The remains of Defoe are interred in the cemetery 
of Bunhillfield, and but for the timely erection of the monument by the grateful 
youth of England, the resting place of one of our best and earliest friends 
would be unknown to future generations. 


Poisoned Goods.—More than one lady has been poisoned by wearing goods 
that were dyed with certain colors. Thus, chemists have found that green tarla- 
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tan, so much used for ball dresses, contains 1314 per cent. of arsenic in its col- 
oring matter. Gentlemen have been poisoned by wearing paper collars, the en- 
amel of which contained preparations of arsenic or lead. 


Musical France.—It is estimated that 27,000 sheets of music per day, or 146 
millions per year, are purchased in France. This would indicate about 800,000 
musicians. Still, the French sing and play less than the Germans, Bohemians 
or Irish do. 


~ « On the Heights..—We refer to the top of the Vendome column in Paris, 
which has experienced so many changes. In the beginning of this century, the 
vain-glorious Napoleon I had a statue of himself, in the costume of a Roman 
dictator, placed on the top of the famous pillar; in 1815, the white flag of the 
Bourbons took its place. In 1844, Louis Philippe had the flag removed, and a 
statue of Napoleon, as the “ Little Corporal,” put up. Napoleon III had the 
original statue replaced; but, in 1871, the Commune pulled down not only the 
obnoxious image, but the beautitul column itself. The latter is to be restored, 
and a symbolical statue of France is to grace it. 


Importance of Meteorological Observations.—In 1854, during the Crimean war? 
a telegraphic dispatch reached Marshall Vaillant, Minister of War at Paris, 
stating that a terrific gale was rising in Western France, and that it was taking 
an easterly course. Vailant immediately telegraphed the news to the admirals 
of the fleet stationed in sight of Sebastopol. The fleet left the coast, and was 
spared the fate of the Spanish Armada in the times of Queen Bess. The storm 
raged with almost unprecedented fury on the peninsula, aad the camps of the 
Allies suffered more from it than they did from the batteries of the forts. 


Influevce of Low Temperature on Metals —In one of the coldest nights in Jan- 
uary, 1864, the switch ‘at Chatham, England, was giving the customary signal 
for the train before entering the tunnel. In doing this, the iron lever used on 
the occasion snapped asunder “ like the stem of a clay-pipe,” as the man graph- 
ically described it. The lever was 244 inches thick and weighed nearly 100 
pounds, and the fracture showed the iron to be without a flaw and of a superior 
quality. On examination it was found that the fracture was the result of the 
exceedingly low temperature, which had rendered the iron as brittle as glass. 


Carrier Pigeons —Owing to the fact that letters and dispatches are photo- 
graphed in microscopic proportions, it is possible to send a message containing 
70,000 words by a single carrier pigeon. This was frequently done during the 
late “ unpleasantness” in Europe, where a couple of pigeons frequently carried 
on the whole correspondence of the French capital with other towns, Tours, for 
instance. The dispatches were photographed on a small scroll, which was tied 
to one of the tail-feathers of the bird. 


A Prophecy—When Louis XIV of France was born, the Swedish ambassa- 
dor, Gratius, wrote to his king, “ The Dauphin was born having his front teeth 
already cut. He has lacerated three nurses within a few days and they can 
hardly be persuaded to nurse him. Let the neighboring countries beware of 
this child when it ascends the throne.” This remarkable prophecy has the 
great advantage over many similar ones, that it was verified to the letter. 
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STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION—EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The meeting will be held in Madison, commencing Monday evening, Dec. 29, 
and continuing till Thursday morning. 
We have received from President REyNoxps the following programme: 


1. Compulsory attendance, W. H. CHanpiLeR; J. Q. Emery; A. F. Norra. 
2. Supervision of Schools, G. S. ALBEE; SAMuEL SHaw; A. O. WricuHr. 
8. Attendance on Teacher’s Institutes, RoBERT GRAHAM; ALBERT SALISBURY; 
C. F. VIEBAHN. 
4, Utility of Classical Studies as a Means of Mental Discipline, Epwarp 
SEARING; W. F. ALLEN. 
5. Educational Intelligence, two minute verbal reports. 
6. Relation of the different Educational Institutions of the State, 8. H. Car- 
PENTER; O. R. SMITH. 
8. Sanitary Regulations of the School Room and Number of School Hours, 
JosEPH Hossrns, M. D. 
9. Relation of the Public Schools to the Moral and Social well being of the 
Community, W. D. PARKER, OLIVER AREY, GEO. BECK. 
10° The Moral Education of the School Grounds and their Surroundings, E. 
H. Sprague, A. J. Hurron. 
11. How can the Teacher’s Position be rendered more Respected and less Pre- 
carious, Rev. J. B. Prapt, D. McGreeor, A. EARTHMAN. 
12. Consideration of Report of Committee on State System of Education. 
13. Penmanship, C. C. Curtis. 
14. Resolutions and Reports of Committees. 

Hotels at Madison will entertain, during the meeting, at reduced rates. 

The C. & N. W. and Milwaukee & Northern Railways, will sell for 1-5 fare re- 
turn tickets over the roads in Wisconsin. Tickets good Dec. 29-Jan. 4. Mil. & 
St. P. Railway will sell round trip tickets at 6-10 of round trip fare, good Dec. 
27-Jan. 3. The West Wisconsin Railway will sell Tickets for 1-5 fare return 
from Elroy, for Teachers in actual attendance, Dec. 29-Jan. 5. 


MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A meeting of County and City Superintendents will be held at the office of 
the Superintendent of Publfc Instruction, commencing Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 29th, at 7 o’clock. 

The topics mentioned below will be introduced by the gentlemen named. 
Brief discussions will follow the reading of each paper. The incoming Super- 
intendents, are earnestly requested to be present, as well as those who areclosing 
their terms of office. 


1. Township System to be made compulsory—C. E. MEars. 
2. Extending time of County Certificates—J. H. Terry. 
8. Increase of School Fund—A. O. Wricut. 
4. Change of the time of electing County Superintendents—A. F. Nortu. 
5. School Visitation—W. H. CHANDLER. 
6. School Diary and Reports—Gro. SKEWEs. 
%. Additional powers of County Superintendents—D. H. Morean. 
8. Town Superintendency—W. H. Ho.rorp. 
\ Increase of number of School Months—Jamzs F. DEVINE. 
10. Change of number of days in School Month—L. J. BuRLINGAME. 
. Teachers’ Institutes and County Academies—O. J. TAYLOR. 
. County Conventions of School officers—C. M. TrzEat. 
. Examination of Teachers—A. O. WRIGHT. 
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Tue Park Hore. will entertain bona fide members of the Educational Gath- 
ering, December 29th, at $2.50 a day; the Vizas Howse, at $2.00; the CAPITAL 
Hovss, formerly Rasdall, at $1.50. Quarters can also be obtained, for those who 
prefer, at boarding houses, at reasonable rates. Let there be a grand rally. 


A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


As one of the editors of the JouRNAL is soon to leave the State, our friends 
will bear with us if we again remind them that all unpaid subscriptions should 
be promptly settled, that the accounts of the JouRNAL for 1873 may be closed up. 

Those whose subscriptions expire with this number, will please inform us 
immediately if they do not wish to take the JourNnat longer. Otherwise 7¢ wi?! 
be taken for granted that they wish to continue it. 

WE ARE requested to say that it is expected the publication of the JourNaAL 
will be continued by the State Superintendent and his Assistant, as heretofore ; 
that no reasonable effort will be spared by them to make it continue to be a use- 
ful power among the educational influences of the State; that some changes will 
be made, which, itis hoped, will add to its value and interest; and that all new 
subscribers for the coming year should send in their names as early as possible, 
in order that proper arrangements may be made for the issue of the January 
number, and for the future generally. 


VALEDICTORY. 


Wiru the present number, the connection of the writer with the JourNAL or 
EpvucaTIon will cease as editor. I wish to express personally, as well as edito- 
rially my warmest thanks to the many friends of the JourRNAL, for the interest 
they have taken in its prosperity, also to my earnest and ever faithful co-laborer, 
the Rev. J. B. PRapT, on whom the burden of the work of preparing ils pages 
for the press has mainly fallen. 

My successor in office, Prof. Epbwarp SEARING, will take my place as editor. 
He will bring a thoroughly furnished mind, singleness fof purpose and a ready 
pen to the discharge of his duties, 

I cannot without emotion say farewell to the county superintendents and 
teachers with whom I have been associated during the past three and a half 
years. My relations with them have been cf a most pleasant character. They 
have aided me in the work entrusted to ma, by constant greetings, by encourag- 
ing words and by laudable endeavors to carry out my plans. 

I leave the position of Superintendent of Public Instruction for another edu- 
cational field of labor, feeling, however ‘I may have failed to realize my own 
ideal during ‘my term of office, that the common schoo] system of our noble 
State is inferior to none in the Union. 

The vital relation of the University to the public schools, the thoroughly or- 
ganized and efficient Institute work now being carried on, the superior methods 
of supporting and conducting the normal schools, the facilities afforded her 
teachers for attaining the highest qualifications for their responsible labors, all 
place Wisconsin in an enviable position among her sister States. 

May God’s blessing rest upon all the efforts made for the education of her nu 
merous children. 


3—Vot. III, No. 12. 
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THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT ELECT. 

We are gratified in being able to present a brief biographical sketch of this 
gentleman to our readers, who will soon have an opportunity of becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with him through the monthly visits of the JouRNAL: 

Prof. Epwarp SEARING was born in Aurora, Cayuga Co., New York, July 14, 
1835. His boyhood was passed mostly on a farm, and the rudiments of his edu- 
cation were received at the district school. He was about equally proficient in 
all the conimon branches, but perhaps excelled in grammar, which he began at 
an early age, and which he liked from the first. For the very thorough ground- 
work laid in the common branches he was under obligations to two or three ex- 
ceedingly skillful and conscientious teachers—all ladies, not merely in sex, but 
also in culture and manners. Towards these early instructors, of whose subse- 
— career he knows nothing, he has always entertained a lively sense of grat- 
itude. 

His higher education was obtained solely by his own efforts. At the age of 
sixteen he taught his first school, receiving fifteen dollars per month and “ board- 
ing around.” Resolving soon after to obtain a collegiate education, he became 
a student in Cortland Academy, Homer, N. Y., then under the charge cf Prof. 
S. A. Ctark, of grammatical fame. He there began the study of Latin under 
the instruction of Prof. H. H. SAnprorp, now of Syracuse University. Two 
years were passed at the Academy, the student meeting his expenses by teaching 
winters. He then went to Cazenovia Seminary, where his classical studies were 
continued under the instruction of Prof. Hyps, interrupted only the first winter 
by a term of teaching in Orleans Co., at the head of a graded school. Soon after 
returning to the seminary, he accepted the offered position of assistant teacher 
of Latin, held for a year or so thereafter, and until his removal to Michigan, 
where he was for atime principal of the graded schools at Bay City. Betore 
leaving New York he received the unsolicited honor of a permanent State cer- 
tificate from {the department at Albany. In 1857 he came to Wisconsin and 
opened a private school at Union, Rock county, which was continued with 
much success for two or more years, after which he returned to Michigan. De- 
voting the snmmer of 1860 to the study of French in the city of Detroit, he in 
the fall of that year entered the senior class of the State University at Ann Ar- 
bor, and graduated the following year. 

Returning to Wisconsin in the fall of 63, he re-opened the private school at 
Union, where he remained until he accepted a position in Milton College (then 
Academy) in the fall of 63. A systematic course of historical study began im- 
mediately afier graduating, was continued after removing to Milton, and several 
historical lectures were prepared. While thus engaged, the assassination of 
Lrxcoxn occured. Having been jointly ‘invited by the churches of Milton to 
deliver a discourse on the character of the martyred President, on the Fast-day 
(June 1st), following the nation’s bereavement, he presented an address which 
was published at the time inthe Janesville Gazette, copied into other papers of 
the state, and favorably noticed by the New York Independent and other jour- 
nals of that city. To supply the demand for the printed address it was published 
in pamphlet form. This unexpected and gratifying success suggested a more 
ambitious undertaking, and soon after the plan of a new school edition of Vir- 
gil’s Zneid, with several peculiar features, was conceived. This having met 
the approval of eminent teachers, the work was undertaken and the new Virgil 
was published in the spring of ’69. The book met with instant and unqualified 
success, has had a large and steady sale,and is now widely used in schools in 
every state ofthe Union. Theassured success of this venture led the publishers, 
Messrs. A.S. BarNEs & Co., to request the author to prepare for them a series 
of classical text-books. Work was accordingly soon commenced upon a pro- 
posed edition Homer’s Iliad, and the recent election surprised the Professor in 
the midst of preparation for the approaching publication of this volume, upon 
which we understand he has bestowed great labor, ahd of which he and his pub- 
lishers have corresponding hopes. During the past year the Professor has given 
his attention mostly to his literary work, haying had during this time but few 
classes in the college under his personal instruction. 

Although in tastes, in intellectual conviction, and in personal interest, a warm 
friend of classical studies, in their proper place and relation to others, yet Prof. 
SEARING is not a“ one idea man.” He has not forgotten what he owes to the 
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common schools. He las had a varied experience as teacher in ail ranks of his 
profession, and in three states; and during a portion of the period of his resi- 
idence at Union, he held the office of town superintendent of schools. He has 
preserved a warm sympathy with teachers. He knows their trials, and, unless 
we are mistaken, he will know how to point out wisely to them their means of 
triumph. 


CoMPLIMENTARY.—In a recent issue, the State Journal speaks thus of the 
new State Superintendent: “EpwarpD SEARING, of Milton College, the newly 
elected State Superintendent of Public Schools, was in the city to-day, and 
made us a pleasant call. He is man of finished education, and his whole soul 
seems to be in the great work that will soon come under his supervision. From 
a conversation on the affairs of that department, with Prof. SEARING, we were 
favorably impressed with the man, and feel assured that the educational inter- 
ests of the State, will not suffer for want of proper care from his department of 
the State Government, while under his charge. For many years, the office of 
State Superintendent has been ably and faithfully filled by competent and wor- 
thy men, and the cause of education has made satisfactory progress. We have 
reason to hope it will continue to progress in an equal degree, at least, under the 
administration of Prof. SEARING.” 


PROFESSOR SEARING AS A FARMER.—One fact respecting the new State Super- 
intendent is, we suspect, but little known beyond the circle of his immediate 
neighbors,—a fact that ought to commend him to the good will of the farmers 
of the State,—a fact that, considering all the circumstances under which he was 
nominated and elected, has at least an appropriateness and a significence worth 
recording. He feels a deep interest in agriculture, is a prominent member ot 
the Farmers’ Club at Milton, and has written and published articles on agricul- 
tural and horticultural subjects. One of the “ Practical Papers” in the last 
published number of the Z'ransactions of the Wis. State Agricultural Society, is 
from his pen. What is better, his actual success, as a practical horticulturist, 
on his little farm of feur acres at Milton, has been exceptionally great, and was 
more than a year ago the subject of an editorial article in the Western Farmer. 





DRAWING AND Music ry Pcsiic Scuoois.—We have much pleasure in giving 
insertion to the following letter. The subject to which it relates is one that has 
been too long neglected. There can be no question that provision for proper 
and systematic instruction in Drawing, in our common schools, would add very 
greatly to this usefulness. Similar remarks apply to the matter of music. We 
are glad to see Milwaukee moving. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 22, 187% 

Hon. SamvuEL Fattows: DEAR FRIEND:—Perhaps you are already awar 
my appointment as Superinsendent of Drawing in the public schox 
Last August I was commissioned by the President of the School Board and the 
Committee on Drawing and Music, to visit Boston and see the working of the 
new system of Prof. Walter Smith, just introduced there. I was able to attend a 
Normal course of lectures on drawing by Prof. Smith, and also passed a satis- 
factory examinationin drawing while there. As seon as the schools opened, I 
visited classes of different grades and saw with my own eyes the practical work- 
ing of the system. Having learned all I could learn there, I visited several 
other places, (Salem, South Farmingham and Worcester) and there too saw the 
good results of the new law making drawing a part of the school education, 
and compelling evening schools to be opened in every city having over 10,000 
inhabitants. 

And now we heve just introduced the system in the schools here, :d it is al- 
ready in operation. The teachers meet regularly for instruction onc hour every 
week, and are enthusiastic over their work. The pupils are so ¢ -irous to be 





taught that the teachers are forced to prepare themselves. In = ~'..rt time we 
shall be able to witness good results. My labors at present aie — »duous, yet I 
must say, it is the most interesting work [ have everengaged in. ! visit, instruct 
and examine classes all the time, and it keeps me busy from m.rning to night 


Music has also been introduced into the scheo!s, und oc-er the able manage- 
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ment of Prof. Prince, late from Harrisourg, Pa., the classes are making good pro- 
gress. 
o 

Our High School is doing a great work here, and Prof. Winchell deserves 
much praise for the manner in which he handles the school. 

On the whole I think the Milwaukee Public Schools are making a great move 
forward this year. Respectfully yours, Cuas. ZIMMERMAN. 


Scuoots, ScHoon Houses, Etc.—The superintendent of Juneau county, Mr, 
Wricut, takes the following effectual method of letting districts know how he 
finds things. The filling of the blank spaces in his circular, in italics, is our 
own, and we give it an imaginary application: 

To the District Board of Dist. No. 19, Town of Negligence, Slow ceunty, Wis: 

GENTLEMEN: In pursuance of my duties in regard to the inspection of schools 
as given in section 92, of the School Law, and following the advice of the state 
superintendent in his comments on that section, I have the honor to submit to 
you the following report upon the condition of your school, school house, sur- 
roundings and furniture: 

1. The school seems to be in backward condition, the apparent cause for which 
is apathy and neglect. 

2. The school house is in a poor condition. It is cmperfectly warmed, poorly 
lighted and worse ventilated. 

3. The school grounds are not enclosed. The out-houses are in a shameful cou- 
dition. 

4. Furniture. 1. The seats and desks are in a dilapidated condition, and are 
not at allsuited to the needs of the school. 

2. The blackboard is in zorn out condition, and is not well furnished with the 
crayons and erasers needed forits proper use. You need about one hundred 
square feet more of blackboard surface. 

3. The school register is ina tolerable condition, and is fairly kept by the 
teacher. 

4. There are one or two outline maps, (and no globe), which are in a torn condi- 
tion. 

5. The teacher’s deskis in tolerable condition, but a table with a drawer that 
could be locked would look better and be better adapted for your school. 

6. There are certain articles of furniture which are as necessary for good 
house-keeping in your school as in your homes, and which are so cheap that 
every district can afford them. Those in the following list which are not en- 
closed in parenthesis, are not now in your school, but should bethere: A clock, 
curtains for the windows, (a lock and key for the door), a water-pail and dipper, 
good brooms and a dust-pan, a scraper and door-mat, (a shovel), poker, ash-kettle 
and wood-box. 

Some of the above-named articles, in which your school is lacking, it may not 
be best to supply at present. But the following things you have the legal right 
to procure without the vote of a school meeting, and they are very much needed 
in your school, and I therefore recommend that you procure them at once: Cur- 
tains for the windows, pail and dipper, good brooms and dust pans, scraper and ket- 
tle and wood-box. 

In the above report the schools, school-houses, etc., are graded in the follow- 
ing order: Very good, good, medium, poor, very poor. 

Hoping that this report may be of service to you and the school under your 
charge, I remain your servant, ARIEL AXTON, 

County Superintendent of Schools. 


The Superintendent of the County of Sauk, Mr. Terry, thus speaks of these 
matters in a circular: 

It is probable that some part of the time of the district meeting will be given 
to consideration of the condition of school property. It is a topic well worth 
your attention. The prosperity of your school, and the health and morals of 
your children demand that much should be done by you to improve the present 
condition of things. It is not necessary that there should be a great outlay of 
money in every case, but there is in most districts a demand for more or less ex- 
penditure, and a much higher degree of popular interest than has heretofcre 
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been manifested. It is not always the poorest districts that exhibit the greatest 
amount of indifference. 

School houses situated in regions where every farm and dwelling in the 
neighborhood betokens prosperity and competence, have been found shamefully 
wanting in the commonest appliances that go to secure successful work in the 
school room, and the comfort and decency of the pupils. Only about one-sixth 
of all the school houses in the county have enclosed sites. A large number 
have but a single out-house. Afew have none. The black boards in a majority 
are but a trifle better than none. Outline maps and other apparatus are found 
in but few. Deficiencies like these need your immediate attention and call for 
your most energetic action. 

Do not, let me urge upon you, allow another term of school to begin without 
a separate out-house for each sex, and both in a healthy, cleanly condition. Do 
not let the teacher’s time and your own money be wasted in the attempt to work 
without implements. Provide, first of all, a large and well constructed black- 
board. No good teacher can work a day in your school without feeling the 
need of this piece of apparatus. It would be as wise in the farmers cf your 
district to attempt to cultivate their fields without a plow as to require the teach- 
ers to do successful work without a blackboard. Every school-room should 
have a board at least four feet in width, extending entirely across one side. If 
it is impossible for you to get this amount, make the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to it. The best boards are made by putting liquid slating on hard wall. 
If the use of wooden boards is persisted in, see that they are kept well painted. 
- it _ be afforded, a set of reading charts and outline maps should be pur- 
chased. 

If no means for ventilating your school-room has been provided, a proper re- 
gard for the health of your children, as well as their intellectual progress, re- 
quires that the consideration of this subject should be no longer delayed. If 
nothing more can be done, see that the windows can be let down from the top, 
and are provided with fastenings of a kind that will permit the adjustment of 
the opening to the condition of the air in the room. As before hinted, an early 
annual meeting confers an advantage in allowing time before the opening of the 
school for giving due attention to all the items here noticed. 

Whatever apparatus is owned by the district should be carefully guarded from 
injury by providing suitable closets in which it can be locked up, and by hold- 
ing the teacher responsible for its safe keeping during the sessions of school. 


oa 
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The Superintendent of Dodge County (First District), Mr. L. M. Benson, ¢ 
closes a copy ot the following in each certificate issued: 
A TEACHER SHOULD 


Labor diligently for self improvement. 
Thoroughly understand what he attempts to teach. 

Prepare himself for each recitation 

Require prompt and exact obedience. 

Call on pupils promiscuously, as a a rule. 

Ask the most important questions, though not found in the book. 
Teach both by precept and example. 

Manifest an active interest in the studies of his pupils. 

Make the schoolroom pleasant and attractive. 

Make few rules except this one, Do RIGHT. 

Avoid governing too much. 

Let his pupils see that he means what he says. 

Take good care of his health. 

Teach the subject, not mere words. 

Visit the schools of others. 

Read some good educational journal. 

Attend teachers’ meetings. 

Have complete control over himself. 

Keep up good courage if right, even when strongly opposed. 
Have great personal worth as well as learning. 
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A TEACHER SHOULD NOT 
Talk much or very loud. 
Promise what he cannot perform. 
Threaten for anticipated offenses. 
Be hasty in word or action. 
Punish when angry. 
Speak in a scolding, fretful manner. 
Be late at school. 
Attempt to teach too many things at a time. 
Use a hard word when an easy one will answer a3 well. 
Let his pupils see that they can vex him. 
Let a known fault go unnoticed. 
Speak evil of others. 
Magnify smali offenses. 
Use (when well) stimulating food or drink. 
Put off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day. 
Trust to another what he should do himself. 
Believe all the reports without investigation. 
Indulge in vulgarity or profanity. 
Encourage tale bearing. 
Be weary in well doing. 


WessTER’s Dictronartes.—The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Post says: “The move- 
ment for the introduction of Worcester’s Dictionaries into our public schools has 
failed utterly. Its friends in the board of education have given up the project as 
hopeless.” 

In comparing Webster and Worcester, the Post makes the following among 
other points: 


“ Webster with scarce an exception, throws out the additional consonant in 
derivatives like traveler, traveling, worshiper, worshiping; while Worcester, in 
the same class of words, frequently uses the double consonant, as travelling, wor- 
shipping. Only in cases where the derivative has the accent upon the penult 
does Webster use the double consonant, as for instance the word befitting. In 
Webster’s system, the orthography of this class of words is easily determined by 
the pronunciation; but in Worcester’s, their orthography can be retained by the 
pupil only by sheer force of memory, as in part of this class Worcester uses the 
double and in part the single consonant. This is of course but one point; but 
wherever Webster and Worcester are found to differ, either in pronunciation or 
orthography, it may be generally stated that the former’s method tends toward 
simplicity and the latter’s to complexity. So far as definitions are concerned, 
even the advocates of Worcester generally admit the superiority of Webster; 
while in etymology the latter work is pronounced by so high an authority as 
The North American Review to be not only unrivaled, but alone.” 


Marquette County.—Our Normal Institute of four weeks was held at West- 
field, Sept. 8, to Oct. 3. There were 57 members enrolled. Prof. Salisbury, ow- 
ing to sickness in his family, was unable to be present during the first two 
weeks, but his place was ably filled by S. W. Johnson, Superintendent of Dunn 
County. One proof of the success of the Institute was the fact that the attend- 
ance and interest increased to the close. The class, with few exceptions, took 
hold of the work with an apparent determination to profit by the opportunities 
afforded them for self-improvement, and at theclose a general feeling of satistac- 
tion was expressed by those in attendance. Prof. Salisbury maintained the 
good opinions he won last spring, that of being a thorough scholar, a first-class 
Institute worker, and a genial gentleman, who has not missed his calling in 
choosing the educational field. Mr, Johnson, in hts specialties of Penmanship, 
Drawing, Geography, and Physiology, did admirably, imparting much informa- 
— bg the class on those subjects, which I trust will be remembered to their 
»enefit. 

The “syllabus” was adhered to as closely as possible, throughout, but I am 
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not quite sure that more or better work was accomplished than would have beeu 
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had the extent aid scope of the work been left entirely to the judgment of the 
conductors, who should be architects as well as mechanics in their business, and 
no. doubt would have worked to full better purpose from their own plans.—%. 
D. Forses, County Superintendent. : 


CLUBBING WITH MACAZIWNES. 
We will furnish to all subscribers to the JouRNAL, who pay, or who have paid 
in advance the regular subscription price—$1.50, any of the following maga- 
zines or newspapers for one year, at the prices given below: 














Fur- Publish- Fur- 
nished ers” nished 
price. for. Price. e.- 
Harpers’ Monthly .............. $4 00 $3 50 Peterson’s ¥ eae $2 (if $1 50 
Harpers’ Weekly............... 4 00 3 50 St. Nicholas 3 OO 2 50 
TEREGOLR DORE. .6- osiscccnnsces 400 3 50 Youth’s Companlon............ 150 1 50 
Se ee Pe 4 Ow 3 50 pi 8 ae aces 1 5 110 
Atlantic Monthly............... 400 2 50 Hearth and Home......... .... 3 00 2 5 
Scribner's Monthly ............ 4 00 3 50 American Agriculturalist...... i 50 1 00 
The Galaxy cab nueusvabeusen anne 400 3 50 N. Y, Weekly Tribune......... 2 00 1 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine.......... 400 350 | N. ¥.Semi-WeeklyTribune.... 3 00 2 75 
North American Review...... » 500 4 00 The JourNnAt and Weekly State 
Every Saturday ...........sse00 6 00 5 00 |} Journal ($2) for............... astro 2 06 
Littell’s Living Age............ 8 00 7 00 | The JouRNAL and Madison Dem 
Godey’s Lady’s book........... 3 00 250 |  ocrat, Weekly (#2) for ........ a, 3 09 
Arthur’s Home Magazine...... 250 2 00 


Mew Wublications. 





BOOKS. 

A MANUAL OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE East, to the Commencement of 
the Median Wars. By Francots LENORMANT, Librarian of the Institute de 
France, and E. Cnuevarier, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
lI. vols.,12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

These fascinating volumes, though published two years ago, have but recently 
come under our observation. They present a graphic and intensely interesting 
sketch of the ancient history and civilization of the Ante-Diluvians, Israelites, 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Pheenecians, 
Arabs, and Indians, or Hindoos. What is more, they give for the first time, in 
moderate compass, and in one work, an authentic history of the ancients. The 
legendary stories of Herodotus and Diorodus Siculus, perpetuated by Rollin 
and others, are no part of authentic history; careful researches and recent dis- 
coveries have shown Ninus and Semiramis to be almost purely mythical per- 
sons, and have cleared away the fables and displacement of facts gathered 
around Sesostris (Rameses II.); and the work before us gives the truth of the 
matter as faras known. Another noticeable feature of this manual is that it is 
written from a reverent christian standpoint. The author has done good service 
by its compilation against modern skepticism, and in defence of the Jewish 
scriptures. Those who have read only such works on ancient history as ap- 
peared before the researches and discoveries of Champollion, Lepsius, Birch, 
Rawlinson, Oppert and numerous other orientalists, have little conception of 
the entire change which the treatment of the whole subject has undergone. We 
most cordially commend this work to all, and especially to teachers, and 
heartily thank the publishers, Messrs. Lippincott and Co., of Philadelphia, for 
having brought out so convenient an edition of the second and English edition, 
which, by the way is a great improvement over the first, containing, as it does, a 
jarge amount of new matter. 

Swinton’s Lanevace-Lessons: Introductory Grammar and Composition for 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades. By Pof. Witiram Swinton, A. M., au- 
thor of “ Progressive English Grammar,” “School Composition,” etc., 168 
pp., 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. ; 

This book is an attempt, and we think a successful one, to bring the subject 
of Grammar and Composition home to children at the age when knowledge is 
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acquired in an objective way, by practice and habit, rather than by the study of 
rules and definitions. The pupil is brought in contact with the living language 
itself, and not subjected to the irksome and fruitless.task of learning mere rules 
and forms. This new method of teaching grammar is destined to supersede the 
old one, and that soon. , 


‘PERIODICALS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REyIEW:—Vol. I, No. 1, for January, 1874, is now ready. 
It is announced in the prospectus that its chief object “ will be the sifting and tel- 
ling treatment of the great questions of our age and country, above mere sect or 
party; literary, scientific, social, national, religious.” In this good work every 
scholar, patriot and christian will wish it God-speed. From what we know per- 
sonally of the editor, Prof. John M. Leavitt, and from the array of talent em- 
braced in the list of contributors already secured, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
including such names as Chas. F. Adams, A. P. Stanley, Joseph Henry, Franz 
Van Holzendorf, Theo. D. Woolsey, M. Guillame Guizot, Jas. McCosh, J. A. 
Froude, Alex. H. Vinton, Wm. B. Carpenter, Noah Porter, Thos. Hughes, Theo. 
D. Dwight, Justin McCarthy, A. P. Peabody, Edward Laboulaye and Alex. H. 
Jtephens, we expect a review a review that will at once, take a conspicuous and 

_ influential position in the world of letters and in the‘discussions of the great 
problems of humanity. The INTERNATIONAL will be issued six times a year. 
Terms $5.00 a year. Publislied by A.S. Barnes & Co. 1138, 115, William Street, 
New York. 

LitTELL’s Living AGE, an advertisemant of which will be found in this num- 
ber, continues its welcome weekly visits to its thousands of friends. The regular 
price is $8.00. For this sum, in advance, we will furnish it with the JouRNAL, 
the subscriber paying his own postage. Those who wish to order from the 
publishers, will address LirrELL & Gay, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. See adver- 
tisement. 

THE ATLANTIC has gone to New York. This won’t hnrt it, nor lessen its mul- 
titude of readers. On the contrary, we expect to see it assume, under its new 
regime, & more cosmopolition aud distinctively American tone. Long wave the 
Atiantic. Address Hurp & Hovueuton, New York. Terms $4.00. With the 
JOURNAL, in advance. $5.00. 

ScRIBNER’sS model magazine began a new volume with November. It has 
long since taken frontrank among the monthlies of the world. Not a few think 
it the best of them. Try it. With the JourNnaL, in advance, for $5.00. 


Sr. NicHowas has become the patron of a magazine for the Young Folks, and 
Scribner will issue it. With sucha patron, and such publishers, the merits and 
success of the enterprise are assured. The new magazine absorbs the “ Young 
Folks,” which it has bought out. Price $3.00. Commenced with November. 
Address Scribner & Co., New York. Withthe JouRNAL, $4. 

Lrerrncotr?’s MAGAZINE has become a deserved favorite with a large class of 
intelligent readers. Now is the time to commence—with a new year and new 
volume. Terms -$4.00. Address J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. With 
the JOURNAL, $5.00. 


Harpers’ favorite periodicals, the Weekly, the Monthly and the Bazar, con- 
tinue to delight their legions of readers. Now is the time to subscribe. We 
can furnish either of the three, with the JourNnat, for $5.00, in advance. See 
the advertisement. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL.—This polished Weekly occupies a place by itself in 
our periodical literature. It is eminently the paper for the parlor, and we do 
not know a more suitable present for a gentleman to make to a lady than a sub- 
scription for a year. Terms, $4. Address D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Wisconsin LuMBERMAN.—We have received the current number of this pub- 
lication. Itabounds in statistical information and carefully pronounced opinions 
respecting the lumber interests of the West, and is one of the most valuable pub- 
lications of its class. It ought to be sustained by all classes who are interested 
in the commercial development of Wisconsin, and by lumber dealers and man- 
facturers everywhere. Terms, $2. year- For free sample copies, address Wis- 
consin Lumberman Publishing Company, Milwaukee. ‘i 








